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DEMON DESIGN ON THE BORNEAN SHIELD: 
A HERMENEUTIC POSSIBILITY 

By NENOZO UTSURIKAWA 

ON the front of the shields of the Kayan, Kenyah, and Kleman- 
tan tribes of central Borneo, almost invariably appears a 
demon design, a large demon face with a pair of wide- 
staring eyes, indicated by concentric circles colored in red and 
black, and with a double row of teeth with two pairs of tusk-like 
canines (fig. 24, a-d, g). Sometimes the monstrous face alone is de- 
picted, but in a majority of cases it surmounts a diminutive human 
body whose limbs are highly distorted and often lost in an intricate 
design. Covering the design are rows and tufts of human hair, 
cut from the heads of slain enemies. On the interior surface are 
usually standing figures of men and women with hands up. Of 
these, W. H. Furness tells us that they are ''painted there so that 
the warrior may be constantly reminded of his wife and family 
at home, for whose benefit and honor he is striving to bring back a 
fresh head."^ In regard to the meaning of the monster design 
on the exterior, Furness does not ofTer any explanation. To Hose 
and McDougall, however, the face seems to be human, for ''al- 
though in some shields there is nothing to indicate this interpreta- 
tion, in others the large face surmounts the highly conventionalized 
outline of a diminutive human body."^ H. L. Roth^ with all his 
sumptuous illustrations is terse and uncommunicative on this 
point; he only says "it is often colored with red ochre, or painted 
some elaborate design or fantastic pattern." In the east of Borneo, 
the realistic human figures, crocodiles, and the like constitute the 
shield designs, while practically all shields from western Borneo 
have floral designs. 

1 W. H. Furness, The Home Life of Borneo Head Hunters, Philadelphia, 1902; 
plate p. 80. 

2 C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 1912, vol. i, p. 165. 

3 H. L. Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo , London, 1896, p. 138 
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Fig. 24. — Bornean-shield and related designs: a. Dyak shield from Sarawak 
(Edinburgh Museum; L. Roth, 11, p. 125); b. Kenyah shield from the Sultanate of 
Kutai, S. E. Borneo (A. R. Hein, p. 59); c. Kayan shield from Kutai, S. E. Borneo 
(A. R. Hein, p. 67); d. Shield of unknown provenance (A. R. Hein, p. 65); e. "Bana- 
spati" head from a kriss handle, Bali Id. (Kat. Reich. Mus., vol. vii, no. 701/92); /. 
"Raksasa" head attached to a flute, Lombok Id. (Kat. Reichmus., vii, no. 1614/10); 
g. Dyak shield from S. E. Borneo (A. R. Hein, p. 68). 
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It is Prof. Alois Raimund Hein who has taken most pains in an 
effort to explain the origin of this design in his celebrated book.^ 
After a long and erudite discussion, he concludes that it has its 
origin in the Chinese tiger and dragon shields, but that it is treated 
in a manner characteristic of Dyak art. His conclusion rests 
on the following facts observed by him: that there is mention of 
dragon shields and their illustration in the fictitious Chinese History 
of the Three Kingdoms; that many such dragon and tiger shields 
have been in use among the Chinese soldiers, and that the Chinese 
settlers in Borneo must have employed these shields in their defense 
against hostile natives; that the dragon faces in China, Japan, 
India, and the East Indies are all alike, and hence the abiogenesis 
of Bornean form is unthinkable; that the Balinese Raksasa has 
horns too strongly developed for a Dyak model; that the Dyak 
paintings contain an isolated symbol and ornamental motive directly 
related to the Chinese Yin and Yang symbol (see fig. 24 g, at a). 
Throughout his volume, he endeavors to show how strongly the 
Chinese influence must have been felt in Borneo. 

There are some phases of Bornean art which reflect China and 
the conclusion Prof. Hein arrived at elicits no small sympathy. 
In this particular case, however, I am inclined to differ with him. 
To decorate with such a fear-inspiring design is a universal human 
habit not confined to any particular race. As is clear from the 
comparative study of Bornean masks, the double rows of teeth 
with large tusk-like canines are typical in the southeast of Borneo. 
The same holds true in regard to the shield designs. Most typical 
demon heads are to be seen in the shields from the Kutai and Band- 
jermasin districts of Borneo; these, filtered into the north, it would 
be more reasonable to ascribe to an introduction by the Kayans, or 
Kenyahs, who are considered immigrants into Sarawak through 
central Borneo.^ So far as we know, the early as well as large 
Chinese settlement was in the extreme north, and in the northwest 
of Borneo,^ while the Dyak-Chinese intercourse in the Band- 
jermasin district in the south was largely commercial in its character. 
It is well known that the southern coast of Borneo bears the brunt 

1 A. R. Hein, Die Bildende Kunste hei den Dayaks auf Borneo. Wien, 1890. 

2 Hose and McDougall, vol. 11, pp. 232. 

^ Ibid., vol. I, pp. 10, 16, 17; vol. II, p. 231. 
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Fig. 25. — Javanese and Bornean designs: a. Cover design (J. F. Scheltema, 
Monumental Java); b. "Banaspati" head from a temple edifice, Padjarakan, Java 
(Kat. Reichmus., v, no. 3017); c. Ghost mask of Mahakam Kayan (Nieuwenhuis, i, 
taf. 57); d. An erect Javanese "Kaara" (drum), surmounted by the head of a god, in 
the Copenhagen Museum (Jour. Anth. Inst., xxii, pi. 23, fig. 14); e. (left). Design on 
a Kayan bag. Upper Mahakam, central Borneo (Kat. Reichmus., 11, p. 62); e. (right). 
Design on a Kayan bag, Taman and Mahakam, central Borneo (Ibid.) ; /. Working 
table of Bahau Dyak (Nieuwenhuis, i, taf. 6ib); g. Two figures of gibbons on the door 
of a Sebop house, Klemantan (Hose and McDougall, vol. i, pi. 123); h. "Pamuras" 
(thunder case) with a Nagara head, from S. E. Borneo (Kat. Reichmus., bd. 11, p. 113). 
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of strong Hindoo-Javanese influence. Such figures as '' Banaspati " 
and Raksasa from Bali and Java (figs. 24, e, f ; 25, a, b, d, h) and 
** Nagara " from southeast Borneo may be a revelation.^ There are 
no ''too strongly developed horns" in these figures as Hein alleges. 

If for the moment, however, one accedes to Hein's view that the 
Dyak design is attributable to Chinese influence, how does he 
account for the absence of similar designs among the Dusuns in 
the northeast, with an admitted infusion of Chinese blood and 
culture? Further, in the Philippine island of Luzon, where there 
is historical proof of as long contact with the Chinese as in Borneo, 
we get no such evidences as those brought forward by Hein. More- 
over, a demon-head shield also occurs in Nias, an island off the west 
coast of Sumatra, where there is seemingly no Chinese influence. 

A still greater difficulty in Hein's contention is the fact that the 
demon face often surmounts an outline of a diminutive human- 
like body. It is improbable that a tiger would be grafted on to an 
anthropomorphous body. The reference to the ornamental de- 
sign in the ''Chinese Yin and Yang Symbol" is again dubious. 
It differs, strictly speaking, from the regular Chinese symbol; 
one in Borneo is an offshoot of an interlocking hook, well-nigh 
universal in central Borneo. And the resemblance of the demon 
faces in China, Japan, India, and the East Indies, to my mind 
merely bespeaks a common Indian origin as some ramified ex- 
amples of Hindoo demonology are often found in these countries 
under the very same Indian names. 

So far I have tried to point out that there are better reasons for 
seeking its origin southward in the Hindoo- Javanese source, if it 
need be sought outside at all, than northward in China.^ In point 
of time, the Indian influence is prior and paramount in Indonesia; 
this needs hardly any word of explanation. The first recorded date 

1 Raksasa heads on the gates in Boeleleng, Bali (Golyn, Neerlands Indie, p. 52) 
and at temples in Prambanam, Java (F. Benoit, U Architecture VOrient Medieval et 
Moderne) are still more convincing illustrations. 

2 E. Guinst is in accord with my view when he writes: "La question des boucliers 
est plutot du domaine de I'Ethnographie que de celui des religions. Les t^tes de tigres, 
les figures a gros yeux et a longues dents sont de toute le civilizations. A Java il y a 
une sorte de demon qu'on represente frequemment meme sur les poignees de sabres 
et qui a ces traits caracteristiques. II serait plutot d'origine indienne que Chinoise." 
Hein, Kunst., p. 74. 
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of any Chinese venture into Indonesia is that of Fa-hien, 
( ^ifj )» the Buddhist pilgrim who visited Java in A. D. 414.^ 
There, he found plenty of Brahmins, and a gleam of Buddhism. 
Nearly contemporary inscriptions have been discovered at Koetli 
in Borneo and Java, placing beyond doubt the priority of the Indian 
influence.^ In southern Asia, the same influence extended east- 
ward even among the hills of Annam as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era. Even a little later, in the time of the Han dynasty, 
the travel from China was through central Asia. Fa-hien en- 
tered India by the same route, going home by way of Java. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese do not appear to have been early and skilful 
navigators.^ According to Chinese information, already in 669 
A. D., a prince of Brunei (Po-lo) is supposed to have sent an emissary 
to China; but since there is very little evidence that this particular 
passage refers to Borneo, it should not be taken too seriously. 
Indeed, according to the Annals of the Gen Dynasty, Kublai 
Khan sent an expedition against the islands of the Indian Ocean 
about the twelfth century.* How much influence it exerted upon 

1 Col. G. E. Gerini even doubts that it was Java of today. See his Researches on 
Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, London, 1909. 

2 Kern, Geden Kteekenen der oude indische beschaving in Kambodja onze E enw, 
Jan. 4, 1904 (Cited in V. A. Smith, Hist. Art. India and Ceylon). 

3 J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelagoe, 1820. Even at the time of 
Kublai Khan the Chinese coasted along in their voyage, without any compass. It 
took 68 days for Kublai Khan's army to reach Java. 

^According to the Annals of the Gen Dynasty (yci^) compiled by "Sung-li" 
( 4^v4 ), following an imperial decree of 1369, Great Kublai Khan sent expeditionary 
troops to Java, Sumatra, Luzon, and other islands impossible to identify, in February 
in the 29th year of his reign. Troops consisting of "20,000 soldiers" raised from 
Fukien and Hunan, under the command of two generals, were conveyed in "1,000 
junks" provisioned for a year. They found the natives of Java at Kuran Mountain 
( *f^>tMtIy ) ^^^ ^Iso ^^ So^g YsLTU ( ^/f-J§- ) and put several hundred to de th. 
They speak of capturing "a. huge ship with a demon head." It was the Javanese 
who had the demon head. The account is so terse that there is no mention of their 
shield designs. It took 68 days, from China, proving they came by coasting. The 
number of soldiers, vessels, etc., should be taken figuratively as the Chinese writer is 
always extravagant in description. At about the same time the Mongols harassed 
Japan. Perusal of the most graphic descriptions of the battles on the shores of Kiushu 
Island does not give any hint as to their shields, much less the ornaments on them, 
although they give an account of the short, poisoned arrows and terrific explosives of the 
Mongols, and of their manner of fighting, etc. Col. Gerini identifies the places where 
Kublai 's forces touched with the islands lying west of Java and the southwestern 
ip of Borneo. 
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Borneo itself it is difficult to see. It is only for the fifteenth century 
and later that we have come into possession of any authentic his- 
torical accounts relative to Borneo. From what has been said, 
it must not be inferred, however, that the influence of the Chinese 
upon the inhabitants of Borneo is without significance; on the 
contrary I am inclined to think there must have been of necessity 
considerable flotsam of Chinese influence, so ubiquitous and perva- 
sive particularly in later times. But whatsoever influence there 
was or has been from that direction, that fact is per se irrelevant 
to the central question at issue. Obviously enough, from what 
precedes, the Hindoo or Hindoo-Javanese influence should have 
received greater attention than has been paid by Hein. 

In an ethnological investigation of this kind, the proper mode of 
procedure would be, of course, without any prepossession, to ex- 
haust the hermeneutic possibilities in the immediate and proper 
setting. If would be more rational to compare, for instance, such 
shields as those shown in fig. 24, a and 6, with ghost masks of the 
Mahakam Kayans (or Bahau Dyaks), fig. 25 c, or with Kenyah 
''Kayong" masks worn by the ''Dyongs" (Shamans) in the soul- 
catching ceremony.^ A pair of large round eyes, double rows of 
teeth with protruding tusks, and typically native ear ornaments 
made of tiger canines are common to both. The similitude is 
striking. Again, we find among the Bahau a figure like fig. 25, / 
carved on both ends of a working table. This is, indeed, a good 
replica of the Kay an shield design from Sultanate Kutai, southeast 
Borneo (fig. 24, c), 

Nieuwenhuis saw similar ornaments among the Bahau (Maha- 
kam Kayans) and the Kenyah objects. He sees some relation 
between this design and that of the shield. ^ In general type all 

1 The mask is very similar to the one figured by Nieuwenhuis. Nothing is said 
about what the mask represents but "the chant with which the Dayong begins his 
operations is essentially a prayer for help addressed to Laki Tenangan, or, in case of a 
woman, to Doh Tenangan also." (Hose and McDougall, vol. 11, p. 30.) 

2 "Andere Beispiele fiir die Verwendung der Masken boser Geister als Verzierung 
finden wir in den sehr bekannten, urspriinglich von diesen Stammen herruhrenden, 
bunt bemalten Schilden, an deren Vorderflache eine Art von Gorgonenhaupt dem 
Feinde Schrecken einflossen soil. Eine derartige Wirkung auf den angstlichen Bahau, 
der sich stets von bosen Geistern umringt und verfolgt glaubt, ist sehr wohl denkbar. 

"Um nicht zu stark abzuschweifen, soil das Menschliche Genital-motive, das in 
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Fig. 26. — Designs on shields of Borneo and Celebes: a. Ape design (Kat. Reich- 
mus., II, no. 1239/135); b. Klawang shield, S. E. Borneo (Roth, 11, p. 130); c and d. 
Dyak shields, S. E. Borneo (A. R. Hein); e. Kayan shield, Rejang River, Sarawak 
(Roth, II, p. 126); /. Toriodjao shield, Celebes (A. R. Hein, p. 75). 
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SO far seem to show some relationship. Hence, we may infer that 
the shield design, despite a strong tendency to vary, is not an 
isolated exotic concoction divorced entirely from the ceremonial 
(or religious) and emotional life of the natives. 

Starting back again from this point, let us re-examine the rest 
of the specimens. In fig. 24, d we have a demon head possessing 
essential attributes but surmounting an outline of a diminutive 
human body. In this, one is struck by the simian appearance in 
both the face and the attitude of body. I seriously wonder if this 
design is not an ape derivative; my impression is not, I think, 
altogether a wild one, for we have incontestable proof of an ape 
design on the shield (see fig. 26, a). Still more supplementary 
evidence comes from southeast Borneo (fig. 26, b). Here, appa- 
rently, two apes or possibly monkeys are represented, one upside 
down, its tail extending upward, serving to complete the facial 
outline of the other. This identical design (fig. 25, g) occurs in a 
more realistic form among the Sebops (Klemantan), on the door 
of a room. Hose and McDougall suppose the figures represented 
to be gibbons. 

Such designs as figs. 25, g and 26, a~f may be considered as 
derivatives of the same. 

We know that simian designs are chiefly used among certain 
tribes; for instance, the Long Pokuns (Klemantans), use the form 
of the gibbon and of the ''sacred ape" {Seminopithecus Hosei), 

In the course of a discussion of animistic beliefs. Hose and 
McDougall give us a sanguine testimonial to our supposition. 
They write : 

Kenyahs, like all, or almost all, the other natives of Borneo, are more or less 
afraid of the Maias (the orang-utan) and of the long-nosed monkey and they will 
not look one in the face or laugh at one.^ 

der Bahaukunst zu einer gang eigentiimlichen Art von Verzierung Anlass gegeben hat, 
spater behandelt und hier zur Besprechung des als Ornament ebenfalls haufig ver- 
wendeten Tierkorpers iibergegangen werden." (Durch Borneo, vol. 11, p. 242.) 

1 Vol. II, p. 73. And further, "In one Kenyah house a fantastic figure of the 
Gibbon is carved on the ends of all the main crossbeams of the house, and the chief said 
that this has been their custom for many generations. He told us that it is the custom, 
when these beams are being put up, to kill a pig and divide the flesh among the men 
who are working, and no woman is allowed to come into the house until this has been 
done. None of his people will kill a gibbon, though other Kenyahs will kill and possibly 
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How appropriate then such a simian design must be for orna- 
mental purposes on a shield, to strike terror into the mind of an 
enemy. Many a diminutive figure, supposedly human, accom- 
panying a monster face is suggestive of the simian posture, al- 
though such interpretation can not be actually borne out, for they 
often bear definitely human qualities, even tattoo marks; neverthe- 
less, they may be compared with some interest with such designs 
as those appearing on the Kayan textiles from Upper Mahakam and 
Taman, central Borneo^ (fig. 25, e). 

In Upper Mahakam, central Borneo, the ''salutup" (rattan 
strap) in war custom is covered with orang-utan's skin.^ 

It may be profitably added here, as a memorandum, that the 
central theme of the Indian epic of the Ramayana, is the contest 
between Sugriva, the Wanar's lord Ape king, and Kumblakarna, 
Chief Raksasa of King Ravana's force, the ruler of Lanka (Ceylon). 

Of course, it must be admitted that there is a strong similitude 
between some of the Bornean masks and shields on the one hand, 
and Brahmanic mythical figures on the other; and to account for 
it as a Hindoo-Javanese influence, direct or indirect, would not be 
inconsistent with the general cultural history of the area. It is 
not improbable that the feature was originally initiated by such 
influence, coming from the south, but in the long process of time 
the original tradition of ornamentation was forgotten and the 
ornament itself has undergone a new modification in the hands of 
natives. 

Postscript 

The exact duplicates of the shields from the southeast of Borneo 
are recorded from the Toradja (or To-ri-adjas) in the interior of 
Celebes, and from Makassar. It is irapossible to differentiate one 
from the other. They are in the Leiden Museum, Holland. Curi- 
ously enough. Roth, Bock, Furness, and Hose and McDougall 

eat it. They claim that he helps them as a friend and the carvings on the beams seem 
to symbolize his supporting of the house." 

1 Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichmuseums, band 11, p. 62. The figures are 
designated indiscriminately as " Menschenfigure " ; but the prehensile lower limbs, 
long arms, and general posture, as well as references to simian figures by the author, 
favor the simian motive. 

2 Ibid:, p. 269. 
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have nothing to say about them nor do they figure any such speci- 
mens from Celebes. 

A. Grubauer, who has been among the Toradjas, illustrates 
samples of their shields, which show very little likeness to any of 
those found in Borneo. As to the relation between the Borneo and 
Toradja shields, A. R. Hein himself, in spite of the illustration in 
his own book, affords little information. The only mention he 
makes is in regard to a shield "Kaliyawo" from south Celebes 
(tafel 10, no. 6, in his text), of which he says in a footnote: 

Kaliyawo Kliau. Dr. Czurda hat diesen Schild auf Siid-Selebes erworben, 
wo er von den Buginesen und Makassaren nur bei grossen Festlichkeiten und feier- 
lichen Processionen, in denen er Fiirsten und Hauptlingen zum zeichen ihres Ranges 
nachgetragen wird, Verwendung findet. 

We know that there has been an influx of Buginese immigrants 
into southeast Borneo from time to time; and it is not inconceivable 
that interchange of cultures might have taken place between the 
two regions, and that some of the Borneo shields might have strayed 
into Celebes in the form of trophies. Still, an element of un- 
certainty attends the genuineness of Toradja shields. And it 
would be well, so long as it remains uncertain, to dismiss without 
further comment their ethnological relation to Borneo. 

Keio University, 
ToKio, Japan. 



